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COMMISSION ACTIVITIES IN EDITORIAL DIGEST 


The annual report of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education, along with the financial report, will appear in the 


' March issue of the AssocIATION oF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 


The new members of the Administrative Board of this Com- 


' mission, elected at the annual meeting in January for three year 
) terms are: President Katherine G. Blyley, Keuka College; Pres- 
) ident Howard F. Lowry, College of Wooster; President Clyde A. 
¥ Milner, Guilford College; President Comerford O’Malley, 
» De Paul University; and President Edwin E. Voigt, Simpson 
| College. In addition to these, President Robert J. Slavin, Provi- 
! dence College, was appointed for a one year term to fill a 
) vacancy on the Board created by the resignation of The Rev- 
* erend William J. Millor, S. J., who is not at present serving in an 
: executive capacity. 


President Hunter B. Blakely, Queens College, has been elected 


* chairman of the Administrative Board for this year. President 


Dale H. Moore, Cedar Crest College, is the new vice-chairman, 


' and President Katherine G. Blyley, Keuka College, is the record- 
_ ing secretary. 


The retiring members of the Board are: President Kenneth I. 


/ Brown, Denison University; President Vincent J. Flynn, College 
_ of St. Thomas; Dr. John O. Gross, The Board of Education, The 
Methodist Church; President Ralph W. Lloyd, Maryville Col- 
| lege; President Levering J. Tyson, Muhlenberg College; and 
’ The Reverend William J. Millor, S. J., formerly president of the 


University of Detroit. These men gave freely of their time to 
the program of the Commission and to each the Executive Sec- 
retary expresses his deep appreciation. 


* * * * 


The Chairman of the Administrative Board has announced the 
following committee appointments for the year 1950: Committee 
on Conferences and Programs: President John L. Plyler, Chair- 
man, President Comerford O’Malley, President Katherine G. 
Blyley and President Hunter B. Blakely, Ex Officio; Committee 
on Research: Dr. Robert W. Gibson, Chairman, President Ray- 
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mond F. McLain, President Robert J. Slavin and President Dale 
H. Moore; Committee on Publications: President Conrad Berg- 
endoff, Chairman, Dr. Matthew S. Davage, President Howard F. 
Lowry and President Edwin E. Voigt; Committee on Public 
Relations: President John A. Flynn, Chairman, President Dale 
H. Moore, President James F. Findlay and President Clyde A. 
Milner. 


THE ANNUAL PROGRAM 


For several years, the Association of American Colleges has 
allotted to the Commission one session of the annual meeting. 
The Commission deems this a responsibility and a privilege. For 
its program at the annual meeting this year, the Commission 
presented its annual report and a program built around the 
theme, “Lessons for American Higher Education: (a) From Con- 
temporary Europe, and (b) From Contemporary Asia.” Presi- 
dent Conrad Bergendoff, Augustana College, gave an address on 
the first part of the theme. This address is printed in the March 
issue of the AssocraTION oF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN. Dr. 
Ruth Seabury, Secretary of Education, American Board of Mis- 
sions of the Congregational Christian Church, gave an address on 
the second part of the theme. These two addresses were well 
received. A panel discussion, chaired by President Raymond F. 
McLain, followed the two addresses. Participants in the discus- 
sion were: President Ralph W. Lloyd, Maryville College; Presi- 
dent F. H. Black, Robert College, Istanbul; and The Reverend 
Edward B. Rooney, S. J., Jesuit Educational Association. 


“Education is guidance of the individual in the comprehension 
of the art of living.” Alfred North Whitehead. 


“Education is the process by which the individual relates him- 
self to this universe, gives himself a citizenship in this world; 
shares the race’s mind, and enriches his own soul.” John H. 
Finley. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


The Administrative Board, at its meeting in Cincinnati on 
Ey anuary 9, gave final approval to the applications of the follow- 
) ing colleges for associate membership in the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education. Through the Executive Secretary 
of this Commission, the Board has sent to each a word of 
» welcome. This gives the Commission a total of 111 associate 
_members. The associate members participate in the entire pro- 
gram of the Commission on Christian Higher Education, attend 
the annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges and 
have been invited to participate in the Arts Program. Through 


| this participation, these associate members give to the Commis- 


sion a wider field of service. 


College Executive Officer 
# Athens College, Athens, Ala. ----.._-.-_-.----___ Perry B. James 
Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, N. J. Frederick Schweitzer 
/ College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Calif. _-________ Sister Helen Bernadine 
Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, Fla. _______ A. J. White 
| George Fox College, Newberg, Ore. ------------_ Gervas A. Carey 
| Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt. ___Howard C. Ackley 
_ Merrimack College, Andover, Mass. _____________ Vincent A. McQuade 
_ Olivet Nazarine College, Kankakee, Ill. _________- Harold W. Reed 
lgmicks College, Rexburg, Idaho __________________ John L. Clarke 
} Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Kan, _____________ Charles A. Smith 
s=sinclair College, Dayton, Ohio __-_______________ C. C. Bussey 


| Worcester Junior College, Worcester, Mass. ______ Randall W. Hoffman 


“The insistence of the Platonic culture on disinterested appreci- 
ation is a psychological error. Action and our implication in the 
transition of events and the inevitable bond of cause and effect 
are fundamental. An education which strives to divorce intel- 
lectual or esthetic life from these fundamental facts carries with 
it the decadence of civilization. Essentially, culture should be 
for action and its effect should be to divert labor from the asso- 
ciation of aimless toil.” WHITEHEAD, “The Aims of Education,” 
p. 73. 
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RELIGIOUS SPEAKERS 


This Commission is cooperating with the Arts Program of the 
Association of American Colleges in a project to make available 
religious leaders for two-day visits to our college campuses. 

In the Spring of 1950, the Reverend Frank Grebe, associate 
minister, Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City, 
will be available for visits to our colleges in Maine; Dr. John O. 
Gross, Board of Education, The Methodist Church, has been 
assigned to Ohio; President R. I. McKinney, Storer College, has 
been assigned to Pennsylvania; President Raymond F. McLain, 
Transylvania College, has been assigned to West Virginia; Pres- 
ident R. B. Montgomery, College of the Bible, has been assigned 
to Maryland and New Jersey and President Clarence C. Stoughton, 
Wittenberg College, has been assigned to Minnesota. Colleges 
in these areas desiring to participate in the program for this year 
are asked to contact Miss Norwood Baker, Assistant Director, 
The Arts Program, Association of American Colleges, 19 West 
44th Street, New York 18, New York, for details at once. 

In the Spring of 1950, announcements, concerning religious 
leaders who will tour under the auspices of the Arts Program, 
will be mailed to the members of the Association of American 
Colleges and to the associate members of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education. It is hoped that the colleges will 
contact Miss Baker as soon as possible after receiving these 
announcements in order for us to know the scope and plan the 
schedules for this project. 


RELIGIOUS ALBUMS 


More than a year ago, a group of New England leaders in the 
fields of religious education and radio, launched a cooperative 
project to present the great Bible stories in modern radio 
theater. These men were convinced that able writing and acting 
and careful use of radio techniques could produce a weekly 
series that would make the outstanding Scriptural figures live 
again for every American family of every faith. 

So it was that “They Lived The Word” came into being. In this 
series are stories emphasizing such social and spiritual problems 
as beset the inquiring minds of today. In these plays such great 
characters as the Prophets Elijah and Isaiah, such war heroes 
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as David of Bethlehem and Judah Maccabeus, such powerful 


_ evangelists as Saint Peter and Saint Paul live again. 


These records were originally produced for use on 16-inch radio 
turntables. However, Radio Church Associates has agreed to 


| make them available to our colleges on the regular 12 inch 
¥ record at the actual cost of cutting the new recordings from the 
| tapes used in the originals. The half-hour program will come on 
| three 12 inch discs. The programs to be chosen for college 
| albums will be carefully selected by the Commission on Chris- 
| tian Higher Education to meet the interest of college students 
‘ of every faith. The Commission will make every effort to 
| acquaint the college presidents with the program through re- 
' gional conferences and state councils of Christian colleges. 


The plays produced on “They Lived The Word” are written by 


' Ben C. Sweet, formerly radio writer for the national office of the 
f American Legion Auxiliary of Indianapolis, Indiana, and author 
‘ of the religious stage presentations, “David” and “Light of the 
| World.” A former radio program director, Mr. Sweet also has 
_ considerable background as a stage actor and director in stock 
' and summer theater companies. Frank E. Dunn, Executive Sec- 
' retary of the Greater Springfield, Massachusetts Council of 
_ Churches is president of the new organization. 


The programs, which have already been accepted by a large 
number of radio stations, are also being used by the United 


/ States Navy and the United States Air Force. Inquiries con- 
» cerning these albums may be addressed to the Commission on 
_ Christian Higher Education. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 


From time to time the Executive Secretary contacts capable 
Christian men prepared for administrative and professional 
duties in the department of religion in Christian colleges. At 
present, he is in touch with a young man holding his Ph.D. in 
the combined fields of Music and Religion, and who has a rather 
unique background in Church Music, Teaching and the Pastor- 
ate. This man is seeking a position on a college or seminary 
faculty as a teacher, administrator and/or student counselor. 

The Executive Secretary is also in touch with a young man 
who is at present serving a pastorate in one of our leading de- 
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nominations and who is interested in student activities and 
Biblical courses in the college curriculum. A member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, he has authored a recent book in the field of Old 
Testament, is well equipped for teaching in the field of New 
Testament and is currently publishing religious articles in estab- 
lished periodicals. 

As the Executive Secretary learns of these and other prospec- 
tive Christian administrators and teachers, he is anxious to share 
the information with those who are in search of such personnel. 


THE COLLEGE CHURCH 


In the Winter issue of College and Church, there appeared an 
editorial based on one of the most recent experiments in the 
field of the college church. The editorial stated that “this is a 
joint project for all the students from the four associated col- 
leges.” Inadvertently the names of these four colleges were 
omitted: Pomona College, Scripps College, Claremont Men’s Col- 
lege and Claremont College. Concerning this topic the editor 
would like to add the following bit of information. 

President E. Wilson Lyon, in his report to the Board of 
Trustees of Pomona College for 1949, has this to say in part about 
the college church: “One of the most encouraging developments 
in American undergraduate life since the war has been the 
growth of interest in religion and religious activities. This in- 
terest has been abundantly manifested on the Pomona campus, 
and one of the most significant events of 1948-49 was the organ- 
ization of the Associated Colleges Church. 

“For some months a group of students and faculty from the 
four colleges had given thought to the introduction of a regular 
Sunday morning worship hour on the campus. With the sup- 
port of the trustees and the administrations of all the colleges, 
it was decided to inaugurate the church in the spring of 1949. 

“After its initial period of organization the church is entering 
upon a full year of activity in 1949-50. With the appointment 
of Miss Joan Reed as Director of Religious Activities, the four 
colleges have provided a full-time member to assist the College 
Church and the Christian Associations on the respective cam- 
puses. With its own choir, its numerous committees, and its 
benevolent program, the church has become a very important 
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force in the life of the colleges. In our own college it is good to 
feel that the Sunday morning services are not only inspiring to 
present students, but constitute a link with the best in Pomona’s 
past.” 


HUMAN NEED AND THE EDUCATIONAL TASK BEFORE US 


Dean Millicent Carey McIntosh of Barnard College at a meet- 
ing of the Women’s Conference, Society for Ethical Culture, on 
January 22 in New York City, stated that she is deeply concerned 
today with the human needs of our time. “In a world where we 


_ have every possible resource to make us happy, many people 
are restless, worried or confused. At a time when scientific dis- 


coveries have brought the universe under control, man cannot 
manage the simple relations between himself and his fellows, 
so as to create happy families, creative communities, and a world 
at peace.” 

Dean McIntosh believes that until every teacher in school or 
college knows that his most important task is to prepare stu- 
dents to be adequate human beings, our educational institutions 
will continue to be isolated from society. She believes that the 
school and college must supplement what the home has done, 
providing a substitute for training which may be lacking. This 
can be done, she continues, by presenting a curriculum which 
offers students subject matter which not only trains them to 
earn a living, but which provides the fullest intellectual devel- 
opment for the individual. And it can be met finally, as teachers 
and administrators everywhere realize that their own personal 
philosophy must provide indirectly at least, a positive inspiration 
to their students for establishing sound moral and spiritual 
values. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF THE COMMISSION TO EDUCATIONAL 
AND CHURCH BODIES 


The Commission on Christian Higher Education has an organic 
relationship to the Association of American Colleges. It is the 
result of a merger of the former National Conference of Church 
Related Colleges with the Association of American Colleges. In 
several respects its constitution and membership are different 
from those of the other Commissions of the Association. But it 
is a part of the Association in structure and function. 

The Administrative Board of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education, at its sessions in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Association in January, adopted a comprehensive 
report by the Commission’s Committee on Public Relations. This 
report contained recommendations as to public relations activi- 
ties and emphases of the Commission in various aspects of its 
program. 

The Committee on Public Relations which prepared the report 
consisted of President Ralph W. Lloyd, Maryville College, Mary- 
ville, Tennessee, chairman; President John A. Flynn, St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, New York; and President Dale H. Moore, 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

The Editor of College and Church has asked the chairman of 
the Committee to arrange the report for publication serially in 
three or four issues. This present article is the first of the series 
and consists of these introductory statements and the first two 
sections of the report. The total report contains six sections, of 
which the first two are given below. They deal with the Com- 
mission’s relationship to educational organizations other than the 
Association of American Colleges and to church bodies. Although 
they were not written with publication in view, they are being 
reproduced here as they appear in the report, with the hope that 
college and church leaders will find the outline form useful. 


A. The Commission’s Relationship to Other Educational Organ- 
izations 


1. Study to avoid unnecessary duplication of activity; e.g., it 
would be unnecessary and wasteful to duplicate what is 
being done as well by such organizations as the National 
Protestant Council, the National Catholic Welfare Council 
and the Federal Council of Churches. 
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2. As a representative of the AAC, offer to other bodies, in- 
terested in Christian higher education, services of co-ordi- 
nation and cooperation. 

3. Put all possible effort and influence behind programs of re- 
ligion in higher education and against secularizing proc- 
esses—directly when appropriate and by recommendations 
to AAC (e.g., the present entrance of NEA into the higher 
education field). 

4. Ask the Executive Secretary to develop systematic contact 
and correspondence with principal national educational 
organizations that they may know of this Commission’s 
vitality and willingness to serve. 


B. The Commission’s Relationship to Church Bodies 


1. Maintain active touch with the denominational agencies 
and officers responsible for higher education. Regular ex- 
change of information and suggestions. 

2. Encourage and assist denominational agencies in cultivat- 
ing concern and cooperation of parish ministers, who are 
the key people touching church youth and adults. 

3.Consider the practicability of enrolling denominational 
agencies as special members of the Commission. The com- 
mittee recognizes the doubtfulness in this but raises the 
question. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President, Maryville College. 


“There is no word in the English language more abused than 
the word ‘education’. It is a fine thing to be clever, to be able, 
to be smart. But it is a better thing to have the qualities that 
find their expression in the Decalogue and in the Golden Rule. 
We must have education in the broadest sense—education of the 
soul as well as of the mind. .. . The future of this country de- 
pends on the way in which the average boy and girl are brought 
up.” Theodore Roosevelt. 
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THE CHALLENGES AHEAD FOR CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGES* 
LUTHER ALLAN WEIGLE, 
Dean Emeritus, Yale Divinity School 

The church-related college is as characteristic a feature of 
American life as the public school. The churches pioneered in 
higher education in this country and their colleges have rendered 
and continue to render an immeasurably great public service. 

The story has often been told, but must not be forgotten. Har- 
vard was founded to protect Massachusetts from the peril of “an 
illiterate ministry.” Yale was chartered as a school “wherein 
Youth may be instructed in the Arts & Sciences who through the 
blessing of Almighty God may be fitted for Public employment 
both in Church and Civil State.” Of the nine colleges founded 
before the Revolution, all but one were church-related. 

The religious freedom guaranteed by the Constitution which 
welded the colonies into the United States, the spiritual impulse 
of the Evangelical Awakening in the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century, the westward movement of the frontier, and the 
happy issue of the Dartmouth College Case in 1819, safeguarding 
the inviolability of educational endowments, encouraged the 
churches to found colleges and academies wherever they seemed 
to be needed. 

Among all denominations, the nineteenth century was a period 
of college building. Of the 207 colleges founded before 1861 which 
are still in existence and serving the public weal, only 21 are 
state institutions. The contribution of the churches to higher 
education has often been sacrificial, for churches and church 
members have given out of their poverty that colleges might be 
maintained in frontier communities; and it has usually been self- 
forgetting, for the churches have sought to minister, through 
these institutions, not merely to their own interests, but to the 
general welfare. 

In 1862 the Federal Government took an action that has had 
far-reaching results. The State of Michigan had petitioned Con- 
gress in 1850 and again in 1858 for a grant of public land to found 
a college of agriculture. The response which Congress made in 
the Morrill Act of 1862 greatly exceeded the request, as it pro- 
vided a grant of 30,000 acres of land to each State for each Senator 
~ * An address given at a symposium held at Wittenberg College in con- 


nection with the recent inauguration of Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton as the 
institution’s eighth president. 
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and Representative it had in Congress, requiring that agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, and military science and tactics be taught in 
the institutions so endowed. Thus began the tremendous expan- 
sion of state-supported and state-controlled colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education reported that 
in 1947 there were 1700 institutions of higher education, including 
not only colleges and universities, but also certain professional 
schools, teachers colleges and junior colleges. Of these institu- 
tions somewhat less than one-third, 563, are controlled by state 
or local governmental agencies. Of the two-thirds that are not 


' controlled by governmental agencies, 692 are church-related— 


480 to Protestant churches and 212 to the Roman Catholic Church. 

More than five-sixths of the governmentally-controlled group 
are teachers colleges or junior colleges. Of the independent and 
church-related group, 587 are colleges of liberal arts—184 of which 
the Commission classifies as under private control, while 253 are 


- related to Protestant churches and 150 to the Roman Catholic 


Church. 

If teachers colleges and junior colleges be excluded, the inde- 
pendent and church-related group of colleges and universities 
had fifty-five per cent of the student enrollment in 1940; if these 
institutions be included, the proportion of students enrolled in 
the independent and church-related group is 47 per cent. 

I have quoted these figures that we may have in mind how 
great a share of responsibility for higher education in this country 
is borne by the independent and church-related institutions which 
are not tax-supported or controlled by state or local governmental 
agencies. We must not let the rapid growth of state universities 
in the past seventy-five years lead us to think that higher educa- 
tion is the function of the state alone, or that the time is coming 
when the independent and church-related colleges and universi- 
ties can be written off as having had their day and are no longer 
needed. 

Before we leave the figures I would like to register a mild pro- 
test against the habit of referring to independent and church-re- 
lated colleges and universities as private institutions or under 
private control. It is natural enough to refer to institutions which 
are controlled by federal, state or local governmental agencies as 
public institutions, and to consign all which are not thus con- 
trolled to the limbo of private institutions. 

If this could remain a colorless and quite objective way of desig- 
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nating the two groups, there could be no objection. But inevitably 
the word public has large and generous connotations and the 
word private conveys a sense of smallness and selfishness, per- 
haps even of secretiveness. 

I am quite willing to apply the designation public to govern- 
mentally controlled institutions, and I hope that all of them may 
merit all its better connotations; but I wish that we could quit 
referring to independent and church-related colleges and uni- 
versities as private. They too exist for the public weal, and they 
render great public service. 

The most obvious present challenge to both independent and 
church-related colleges and universities is the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education. This proposes a 
great expansion of institutions, material resources and expendi- 
tures for higher education. It sets as a goal the enrollment in 
our colleges and universities of no less than 4,600,000 students in 
1960—three times their present normal enrollment. It proposes, 
moreover, that higher education be free of charge, with no tui- 
tion in the first two years beyond high school, and with ample 
scholarships and fellowships for all who need them in the subse- 
quent years. 

It is a bold, daring conception, set forth with many a stirring 
word concerning the relation of education to democracy, and I 
have no doubt that most college presidents started to read it, as 
I did, with awakening interest and a sense of challenge to play 
their full part in the movement. 

But before they finished the reading, this enthusiasm was 
chilled. For it turns out that the role assigned to any other than 
tax-supported governmentally-controlled institutions is distinctly 
minor. To put it baldly, the independent and church-related col- 
leges and universities are to be frozen with no larger enrollment 
of students in 1960 than they had in 1947 and no significant in- 
crease in resources save what they may secure in precarious com- 
petition with an enormously expanded number of tax-supported 
institutions. They are to be excluded entirely from any share 
in the more than four billion dollars which the Commission asks 
the Federal Government to grant between now and 1960, as aid 
to the tax-supported institutions for operating expenses and cap- 
ital outlay. 

One college president has said that the logic of this Report is 
like that of a Gilbert and Sullivan comic opera, and he cites from 
its pages some ludicrous paradoxes with which I do not pause to 
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_ regale you. Read the address of President Hollinshead of Coe 
_ College which was published in the Bulletin of the American 
' Association of University Professors in the summer of 1948 and 


_ republished in Christian Education for March of this year. 


——— — 


My own mind turned, as I read the Report, to another bit of 
nonsense, the familiar verses of Lewis Carroll concerning The 


| Walrus and the Carpenter, who invited the oysters to a walk and 
a talk, then ate them: 


“It seems a shame,” the Walrus said, 
“To play them such a trick 

After we’ve brought them out so far 
And made them trot so quick!” 

The Carpenter said nothing but 
“The butter’s spread too thick!” 


“I weep for you,” the Walrus said, 
“T deeply sympathize.” 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 

Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 


The Report refers to the independent and church-related liberal 
arts colleges in eulogistic terms. “The liberal arts college is so 
well established in the American educational tradition that it 
need not fear” the development of the other types of tax-sup- 
ported institutions which the Commission proposes, “No institu- 
tion in this country holds a place of higher esteem and deeper 
affection than the independent liberal arts college.” 

The 587 independent and church-related colleges “constitute a 
distinctive feature of the American educational system”; they are 
“part of a program of higher education dedicated to the Nation’s 
welfare”; “the services of the liberal arts colleges will be needed 
in the future as in the past.” 

Yet the Commission states without regret that it is “aware of 
the fact that its proposals for a great expansion of higher educa- 
tion in publicly controlled institutions may make it extremely 
difficult for many private institutions to survive”’—indeed, that 
these proposals “will undoubtedly force many of the weaker pri- 
vate schools out of existence.” 

The context makes it perfectly clear that what are here re- 
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ferred to as “private institutions” and “private schools” are pre- 
cisely the 587 independent and church-related colleges to which 
the Commission elsewhere refers with such high esteem and deep 
affection. And the Commission further observes with detachment 
that its proposals “may have the effect of further increasing the 
gradual upward thrust in the flow of private benefactions to state 
institutions.” 

The climax of this walrus-like attitude on the part of the Com- 
mission is reached when it extols the “competitive advantages and 
free inquiry which they (the independent and church-related in- 
stitutions) have established and which are so important in pro- 
viding ‘certain safeguards to freedom.” It holds that anything 
which would tend to destroy these “would be contrary to the best 
interests of these institutions as well as to those of society in 
general.” 

Yet it gives as the basic reason for excluding these institutions 
‘from Federal aid the opinion that acceptance of such aid would 
tend to destroy free inquiry in these institutions and so impair 
their service as safeguards to freedom. 

All this is very confusing to a mind equipped only with the 
simple rules of logic and untrained in the gyrations of dialectic. 
Does the Commission wish freedom of inquiry in our institutions 
of higher education, or not? If it does, why propose a plan of 
public support and public control which in its opinion tends to 
destroy freedom of inquiry? If it does not, the Report had better 
be quickly filed away in a folder labelled “Dangers Which We 
Have Escaped.” 

That support and control go together is the basic assumption of 
the Commission. The principle is stated on page 58 of Volume 
V as follows: “The acceptance of public funds by any institution, 
public or private, should carry with it the acceptance of the right 
of the people as a whole to exercise review and control of the 
educational policies and procedures of that institution.” 

That sentence seems innocent and platitudinous when one first 
reads it; but it is full of ambiguities and as dangerous as an atom 
bomb. In the end, its meaning for higher education in America, 
despite any protestations by the Commission to the contrary, is 
this: Federal aid to higher eduction involves Federal control of 
higher education. 

I am aware that not all of you will share this conviction. In 
the New York Times for October 2, Dr. Benjamin Fine, on the 
basis of replies from 500 independent and church-related colleges, 
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' reported that 19 per cent answered that they need state or Fed- 
eral aid to continue operating at their present level, and that 
_ nearly 40 per cent advocate Federal aid for themselves. As to 


the form of Federal aid, 80 per cent would welcome a system of 


_ national scholarships, 31.5 per cent contracts for research or other 
_ projects, and only 13.5 per cent direct subsidies. 


These percentages constitute a probably sound indication of 
the relative worth of the various forms of Federal aid. The 
system of scholarships is the least questionable, and from this 


_ the Commission does not exclude the independent and church- 


related colleges. 

Two members of the Commission dissent from the recommenda- 
tion that Federal funds for current expenditures and a capital 
outlay be appropriated for use in publicly controlled institutions 
of higher education only. Their statement of dissent is more 
logical and more soberly and clearly stated than those sections 
of the Report to which they object. Yet, as a matter of educa- 
tional and administrative policy, it is my judgment that the in- 
dependent and church-related colleges will do best not to press 
for a share of Federal subsidies for current expenditure and cap- 
ital outlay. This is because I am opposed to the Federal control 
of higher education in this country. 

I am in favor of Federal aid to the states in the interest of rais- 
ing standards and equalizing opportunity in elementary and sec- 
ondary education. The principles which should govern such aid 
have been soundly stated, in my judgment, by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, as follows: 


(1) That no Federal funds shall be made available to states 
to be used in such a way as to discriminate against any minority 
racial group. 

(2) That the administration of Federal funds made available 
to states shall be safeguarded against the imposition of Federal 
control in matters of educational policy. 

(3) That Federal funds shall be used only for such schools as 
the constitution or statutes of the several states make eligible 
for state support. 


In making this statement, the Council further affirmed its con- 
tinued adherence to the American principle of separation of 
church .and state, and to the principle that public funds should 
not be used for sectarian purposes. 
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These are sound and practicable principles. But the proposals 
of the Commission on Higher Education carry us into a quite 
different area, particularly in view of its basic assumption that 
support and control go together. The Federal control of the 
colleges and universities of this country would be a calamity. 

My counsel to the independent and church-related colleges, 
therefore, is to accept the challenge of the President’s Commis- 
sion. Note that I do not say “accept the Report”; much of its 
content may be questioned. But let us accept its challenge! 

It is a mistake to assume that the day of large voluntary gifts 
to colleges and universities is over. In the October 1949 number 
of the Association of American Colleges Bulletin, President Marts 
has an article on “Financing Higher Education in the Future” 
which is informed, wise and heartening. He tells us that gifts 
to higher education in the 1940’s have averaged well over $100,- 
000,000 a year, and that giving to independent and church-related 
colleges reached an all-time high of $150,000,000 in 1948. 

Let us take courage and use all of the good judgment that the 
Lord has given us to plan wisely for the financing of our colleges 
through the old yet ever new method of gifts from public-spirited 
citizens, loyal alumni and devoted church members. And let us 
not forget that we have a far better chance for success in this 
campaign just because we do not share in Federal appropriations 
for current expenditure and capital outlay. 

The challenge to the independent and church-related colleges is 
to use their freedom in the interest of better education. They 
are free to concentrate upon a four-year curriculum of liberal 
arts, avoiding too early specialization and resisting the lure of the 
trivial. 

They are free to limit their student enrollment to the number 
that they can care for adequately, in view of available housing, 
equipment and teaching staff. They are free to select their 
students from the candidates for admission with a primary view 
to their ability to do the high standard of work which sound edu- 
cational method demands and inspires. They are free not only 
to bring their students into contact with the wisdom of the ages, 
but to help them to explore the perplexities of this present time, 
without fear of awakening the displeasure of legislators or bu- 
reaucrats. They are free to help their students search for the 
meaning of existence and find a faith to give substance to their 
hopes, without fear of breaching the so-called “wall” of separa- 
tion between church and state. They are free to help their 
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students understand the faith of their fathers and the living re- 
_ sponse of men to God in our own time, without penalty for failure 
to confine themselves to the atheism which the Supreme Court 
' seems to want to enshrine in public education. 

When my elder son graduated from Yale College I asked him 
' one of those ponderous questions that proud parents are prone 
_toask: “Dick, out of what course do you think you got the most 
in these four years?” 

To my surprise, his answer came right back: “Billy’s T. and 
B.” That was intelligible to any Yale man; it meant the course 
on Tennyson and Browning taught by Professor William Lyon 
Phelps. I asked, “Why?” He thought a bit, then replied: “I 
| suppose because it gave me more to tie to and live by.” 

_ Somewhere, every college must afford to its students the oppor- 
_ tunity to see what to tie to and live by. And at this point, where 
, education and religion interpenetrate, the freedom of the in- 
dependent and church-related college is of inestimable advantage. 
_ In a remarkable address which he delivered at St. Andrews 
} University in October of 1934, the subject of which was the one 
word, “Freedom,” General Jan Smuts of South Africa stated 

bluntly the dangers which he saw ahead. 

| “Over large parts of Europe,” he said, “the cult of force has 
for the moment triumphed. Popular self-government and par- 
liaments are disappearing. The guarantees for private rights and 
| civil liberties are going ... Of liberty in its full human mean- 
; ing—freedom of thought, speech, action, self-expression—there 
_ is today less in Europe than there has been during the last two 
| thousand years... The disappearance of the sturdy, independent- 
' minded, freedom-loving individual, and his replacement by a 
| servile standardized mass-mentality is the greatest human menace 
' of our time.” 

Since that address, the most terrible war of all history has 
' been fought, and the aggressors against human freedom have 
| been defeated. But the menace which General Smuts described 
_ has not yet been averted. The possible replacement of freedom- 
/ loving men by “a servile standardized mass-mentality” still 
threatens mankind. It is the threat of Russia and of communism 
in Asia; and it is the threat of those forces in our own country 
that tend to make men prey to propaganda and induce them to 
surrender freedom for ostensible security. 

The supreme challenge to our colleges and universities is to 
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educate for freedom—to lead their students to understand and 
to cherish and to use freedom. This they can do only as they 
lead the students also to understand and cherish and practice 
those great principles of moral right and of faith in God which 
have inspired and disciplined our freedom thus far. 


“A college or university mediates between past, present and 
future, the going and the coming. It is transmitting influences of 
thought and feeling and it should be helping to shape and to 
articulate those influences. It yields familiarity with the known 
actual and the possibly desirable. It supplies knowledge of the 
one; it is appraising and projecting regarding the other. It is 
thus helping to express that body of ideas and feelings which are 
sufficiently shared by the people of a given time and place to 
unite them in a common awareness of what is felt to be impor- 
tant and valuable.” Ordway Tead. 


“Culture is the system of vital ideas which each age possesses; 
better yet, it is the system of ideas by which the age lives . 
(It is) conviction as to the hierarchy of the value of things.” 
Ortega—Mission of the University, p. 81. 


Eee 
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THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, COMING OR GOING? 


H. J. Lone, 
President, Greenville College 


Perhaps no existing institution has had its demise more fre- 
quently predicted in recent years than the four-year Christian 
college. Dr. William Rainey Harper, long-time President of Chi- 
cago University, declared years ago that the knell of the small 
college had been sounded. Twenty-five years ago in the rapid 
birth period of the junior college, it threatened the four-year 
Christian college from below and is still such a threat. Through 
all the years the technical and professional schools have been a 
hazard to it from above. 


I. EvIpENncEs oF Its GoInG 


Perhaps the greatest number of indications of the end of the 
Christian college have come from the Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. In the past two years prob- 
ably no topic, even including the atomic bomb, has been dis- 
cussed so much among American educators as this report. It 
has been called the most elaborate, scholarly and far reaching 
report on education that has ever been made. A number of 
specific suggestions and recommendations that may well cause 
concern to the Christian college representative are the following: 


1. It is recommended that colleges should provide free tuition 
in the 13th and 14th years. To attempt to reach this goal 
would be the end of many private colleges. Even to have 
to compete with public institutions that are doing it would 
be almost as great a strain. 


2. It is recommended that for upper division work all colleges 
should return to their 1939 tuition rates. When no other 
costs have returned to 1939 figures, how would this be pos- 
sible? The average Christian college would find this an 
utter impossibility. 


co 


. While the scholarship and fellowship plan is generous in 

giving a student a voluntary choice of schools, it is still 
discriminatory because the student will tend to choose the 
tax-supported institution for its low tuition where his 
scholarship will go farther and perhaps pay his entire 
expenses. 
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4,The assumption is made that the private colleges will con- 
tinue to care for only 900,000 students while the tax-sup- 
ported institutions should care for 3,700,000 by 1960. Please 
note that this ratio is one to four as compared to the pres- 
ent ratio of one to two whereas in former days it was ap- 
proximately one to one. Without any conscious attempt 
to do so, this can only further secularize the entire educa- 
tional system and will decidedly give the Christian college 
a minority position. 


o 


It is estimated that by 1960 the Government would be 
spending two and one-half billion dollars annually for tax- 
supported schools but, of course, none for private schools. 
This is all in addition to the billion dollars for scholarships 
and fellowships. This can only result in making competi- 
tion still more stiff with the tax-supported institutions. 


lop) 


. Under the plan of the President’s Commission, the “com- 
munity” colleges will tend to take over much of the pro- 
gram now carried on by the private Christian colleges. 


=J 


. The committee further readily admits that through such a 
system many private schools will naturally be eliminated, 
the smaller and weaker ones being sacrificed first. 


Second, There is a definite shift in contributions to church-re- 
lated colleges and in their enrollment trends. Private contribu- 
tions are rather rapidly shifting from private schools to publicly 
controlled institutions. In 1920 only 3 per cent to 4 per cent of 
the contributions were going to the public institutions but by 
1940, 14 per cent were reaching the public schools. 

There is a definite shift in the relative importance of “church- 
supported” and “tax-supported” education the country over. This 
is borne out very clearly as it concerns the State of Kentucky in 
a recent survey by Dr. Walter Alexander Groves, President of 
Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. He surveyed the institutions 
of the State to learn that the average tax-supported institution 
had been founded by 1881. By 1921, 60 per cent of the college 
young people were being cared for by these institutions and 25 
years later 80 per cent were thus being cared for. This was an 
increase of 3314 per cent and an actual increase in enrollment of 
292 per cent in the 25 year period. On the other hand, the average 
independent college in the State had been founded by 1845 and 
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_by 1921 was caring for approximately 40 per cent of the college 
students. However, 25 years later the independent college was 
caring for approximately 20 per cent of the college young people. 
_ Thus in that twenty-five year period it made a loss of 50 per cent 
» and at the same time it made an actual increase of enrollment of 
30 per cent. To summarize briefly, in the 25 year period the tax- 
_ supported institution had increased by one-third whereas the 
-independent college had lost by one-half. In actual gain of 


students, the independent college had increased 30 per cent 


_ whereas the tax-supported institution had increased 292 per cent.1 


Third, a gradual shift in basic philosophy has also been oc- 


curring in the past one hundred years. Whereas the viewpoint 
| once was “‘to see life steadily and see it whole,” it is now a highly 
| scientific one. This has largely been brought about through an 
increasing emphasis on the scientific method which in turn has 
/ led to high specialization. Another factor that has contributed 
to this change is a growing and unwholesome awe for specialists 
_who have chosen to speak outside of their own fields. For in- 


stance, if a scientist does not have too much to say in the field of 


_ religion, then the conclusion is readily reached that there is not 
' much to be said, especially if that scientist has a great reputation 
in his own field. Along with this has come a shift from a theo- 
-centric to an anthropocentric philosophy. Man, not God, has 


come to occupy the center of man’s thinking and plans. This in 
turn has led to the so-called “emancipation” from all controls, 
ecclesiastical and political, as well as from conventional morals, 
philosophical and scientific systems of the past and everything 
that could be considered idolatry. Within limits this is valuable 
but at the same time it is dangerous, for too often iconoclasts not 
only smash idols but ideals as well. 


II. EviwEncEs oF Its CoMING 


Objectively, viewed, it would seem a bit discouraging for those 
who have placed their all in the Christian college. Statistically, 
most of the evidence would indicate that the Christian college is 
on its way out. And yet things are often not as they seem on the 
surface. Following our Lord’s crucifixion, the cause of Chris- 
tianity did not seem very hopeful. With its Founder in His 
grave and the followers badly scattered it surely was not a bright 


1 Walter Alexander Groves, “Christian Colleges Today,” Vital Speeches 
XV, 166-8. Jan. 1, 1949. 
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outlook for this new religion and yet with these odds against it 
the new “Way” grew because there was such great power and 
merit within it. So it is with the Christian college. Some would 
say that it has served its time and we may as well permit it to 
die and be replaced by a stronger factor, i.e., the tax or govern- 
ment supported institution, that would accomplish essentially the 
same end. 

Probably it could be safely said that in all history no great 
moral or spiritual cause could have reasonably hoped to succeed 
if only the logic or statistics of the situation were taken into ac- 
count. Let us remember that 104 of the first 119 institutions of 
higher learning beginning East of the Mississippi River orig- 
inated in the Christian church. The Christian college therefore 
was born from a great heartfelt need and through all the inter- 
vening years has been perpetuated by that same sense of its im- 
portance to the Christian church. The virility of the Christian 
college movement of the future will depend directly upon how 
the Christian population of America feels about the aims and 
goals for which these colleges stand as well as the degree to 
which they are reaching those goals. 

So long as the Christian colleges are making real success in 
producing both personal and social results that no other institu- 
tion can do as well there are going to be interested Christian 
people that are ready to help insure their perpetuity. 

It seems to me that the Christian college has never faced as 
great a challenge as the present one. There are several things 
that it can accomplish better than any other institution. 

First, no other educational institution can as effectively pro- 
mote and preserve freedom and personal independence as the 
Christian college. One of the very first essentials in a Christian 
democracy is this freedom. In those countries where there was 
no individual freedom, education has been but a propaganda ma- 
chine to put over some totalitarian scheme as in Germany, Italy 
and Russia. Freedom was born in the independent college and 
this same institution is still its greatest bulwark. No organiza- 
tion has so fostered freedom and personal initiative as has the 
private college. What is the fundamental difference between a 
student maintaining himself and being largely educated by pub- 
lic taxes and the one that is placed on a Federal dole and is almost 
100 per cent fed, clothed and educated by a system of scholarships 
and other Government aid? Is it not largely one of degree? In 
other words, to a greater or less degree each surrenders his own 
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initiative and self-reliance and permits his Government to do for 
him what he largely does for himself in the independent college. 
It is that element of personal independence that to many is such 
a sacred thing and which is being vitally threatened by a uni- 
versal system of public education that would tend to eliminate 
the independent college. 

Second, the opportunity of the Christian college to foster ideal 
race relations is unequaled. Ideally, this is not done by fighting 
for racial equality but rather by a consistent practice in harmony 
with a fundamental concept of equality. What preaching or 
haranguing for a principle could have been as effective last year 
when rooms were at a premium, as having a Christian girl on the 
Greenville campus voluntarily rooming with a negro girl? What 
can be better this year on the same campus than to have “Al” and 
“Mo,” the two Ethiopian boys, each rooming with a special Amer- 
ican boyfriend? I believe that the more Christian we become the 
more frequent will be such incidents on our campuses. Espe- 
cially now with the great number of Korean, Chinese, Arabian, 
Nigerian, Ethiopian and other young people of the world so 
hungrily longing for an American education, what an opportunity 
in race relations and missionary endeavor faces the vital Christian 
college! 

Third, The Christian college is in a strategic position to train 
for world peace. With the beautiful race relationships mentioned 
in the last paragraph, how much easier it is to have good national 
understandings. It is so much easier to avoid national misunder- 
standings when we first understand each other personally. To 
teach students to love peace with all their hearts and to hate war 
just as fervently is the duty and privilege of the Christian college. 

Fourth, to develop well integrated Christian character is our 
greatest function as a Christian college. Without this taking 
place to a high degree through the years, we ought to have long 
since closed our doors. 


TII. A CHALLENGE To FACULTY MEMBERS OF CHRISTIAN COLLEGES 


It is with special reference to this last point of character build- 
ing that I would issue a challenge to faculty members of Chris- 
tian schools. I hail you as representatives of a high calling. Do 
you realize that your profession is one of the most highly honored 
of all professions? In a national opinion poll conducted by the 
President’s Commission, in 2,920 interviews, American people 
ranked yours as seventh out of ninety professions. It was ex- 
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ceeded only by United States supreme court justices, physicians, 
state governors, presidential cabinet members, United States for- 
eign diplomats and mayors of large cities. But I would especially 
challenge you as Christian men and women. Many of the other 
goals might conceivably be reached to a degree with a somewhat 
professionalized attitude but certainly not this one of building 
Christian character. This is too far reaching to be realized with 
anything but a vitally Christian interest and close personal touch. 

“Water seeks its own level.” To state that fact a bit more 
scientifically, “A stream cannot rise above its fountain head.” 
Never does this seem quite so true as in the realm of ideas and 
ideals. Education, especially in ideals, is partially a matter of 
precept but much more, one of example. It is a question of right 
teaching but much more one of right being. It is a matter of 
contagion. It is caught more than it is taught. It is practically 
impossible for a student to have more religious idealism than his 
professor. His spark of enthusiasm will seldom be brighter than 
that of his teacher. Only as we are men and women of vision and 
that vision is photographed by a time exposure on the sensitive 
film of the lives of those we touch can we hope to send out the 
kind of Christian young people we desire. Very largely the light 
in their lives will be reflected from the candle of our own lives 
as it is burned in self-consuming passion for a cause. 

To be sure you must be great teachers pedagogically. But that 
is not enough. You must yourself be good—be of transparent 
character. But still that is not enough. You must not only be 
good—you must be good with a purpose. You must possess not 
a passive goodness but an active, enthusiastic zeal for God’s best 
for you and every young person coming in touch with you. It is 
something of an evangelistic zeal to which I refer. We must 
either maintain or re-capture our deep sense of mission and in 
turn transmit that to our students. Unless the percentage of the 
young people going out from Christian colleges with a real vision 
of life and life values is far beyond that of tax supported schools, 
we are falling far below our privileges and are failing in the high 
purpose for which our institutions were established. 

From the standpoint of the state perhaps the greatest obliga- 
tion of the Christian college is to send out Christian citizens. Too 
often good people not caring to contaminate themselves with the 
rottenness of politics have relieved themselves from all civic re- 
sponsibility. This is keeping the salt in the barrel instead of 
distributing it in the food where it can change the savor. The 
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product of Christian education should be “the salt of the earth.” 
The student organizations on a Christian college campus make 
marvelous “pilot plants” for developing Christian citizenship. If 
youth learns proper governmental principles and procedures on 
a Christian college campus, it seems more likely that later he will 
help to insist on civic righteousness in the government of the 
community in which he lives. The ideals of a democracy, as fine 
as they are, are too cold to challenge the average young person 
without the addition of some of the warmth of spiritual life. 


IV. A CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN PUBLIC 


We return to what was stated earlier—that Christian colleges 
were born out of a great heartfelt need and will only be perpetu- 
ated by a sense of that same need. If so, the responsibility lies 
in the lap of the church and Christian public as to whether the 
Christian college with her glorious record is now “going” out or 
whether she is now “coming” into her highest usefulness. May 
we direct this question to you: Is your church “college-related?” 
Much has been written about “church-related” colleges but may 
we reverse the question and then break it into several? 


1. Is it “college-related” in that it is making full use of the 
facilities that your college has provided for you, such as music 
groups, supply ministers, youth leaders and speakers for com- 
munity organizations? 

2. Is your church sending its young people to its church-related 
college and thereby insuring them a “Christian” education? 

3. Is your pastor a booster for Christian education or does he 
sacrifice that ideal on the altar of keeping his young people at 
home because the church needs them so badly? 


4. Is the church financially supporting the Christian college in 
proportion to its contribution to the welfare of society? If so, 
she will come into her own with a future more glorious than her 
past. If not, her story will soon be written. Do you have a vision 
for your church college? That vision must be implemented by 
the real business of providing the wherewithal to make that 
vision real as well as to provide the young people for whom the 
whole program exists. 

To do this task will call for a three-way sacrifice. First, it will 
require Christian young people with an independence of spirit 
who are willing to work hard and sacrifice several hundred dol- 
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lars annually for a Christian education rather than to follow a 
line of less resistance and accept a secular education in the tax- 
supported school, having it largely provided for them. 

Second, it is going to require a devotion on the part of college 
staff and administrative officers not expected of those in institu- 
tions which are tax-supported. It has been said that teachers are 
worth more than they are being paid or else they are not worth 
what they are being paid. No where is this truth as striking as 
in the Christian college, for one of the largest contributions keep- 
ing the average Christian college going, is that service contribu- 
tion of its faculty members, in some cases conservatively esti- 
mated at a minimum of one thousand dollars annually per staff 
member. 

These two contributions still leave the picture incomplete. 
Thirdly, the church and Christian public likewise have an im- 
portant part to play which is a two-fold one. Are you sending 
your young people to the Christian college or is your son an 
exception who ought to gain the prestige that a large tax-sup- 
ported institution can give him? Then there is a great deal of 
consecrated money in the hands of Christian people. Much of 
this money will eventually go to some phase of God’s Kingdom. 
Where would it pay greater dividends than to be invested in a 
Christian college where it will serve all future generations of 
Christian youth? The Christian public has a powerful voice in 
answering the question as to whether the Christian college is 
“coming” or “going.” 


“Education looks in three directions at once. It should equip 
each individual with the necessary heritage of wisdom from the 
past; it should aid our understanding of the contemporary scene 
including knowledge of the art of human relations; and it should 
help us prospectively to understand the direction and trends in 
human affairs to the end of improving our controls.” Ordway 
Tead. 
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TOWARD A DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION 


CHARLES F. NEsBITT, 
Chairman, Department of Religion, Wofford College 


There is no scarcity of Departments of Religion in our church- 
related colleges and universities. Even a casual survey of the 
catalogues of these institutions will show a growing tendency 
toward this departmental awareness. But a more careful ex- 
amination will reveal that there is far less unanimity of opinion 
as to what makes up a Department of Religion in a church-school 
than one might expect. The variety and complexity of the vary- 
ing arrangements are hardly less than amazing to one who under- 
takes an investigation, as this writer has done. 

The multiplicity of courses offered, with widely differing re- 
quirements for graduation; many courses made up of solid 
substance and with definite purpose, and others that seem to be 
mere snaps to attract the attention of superficial students; pro- 
fessors with many varying interests; some institutions that be- 
tray a surprising lack of concern for the teaching of religion at 
all, and others that seem to think a few perfunctory courses in 
Bible are sufficient—all these and other curious factors appear in 
a careful study of the situation as represented in their catalogues. 
The total result does not give much satisfaction to those of us 
who are primarily concerned with the Christian Church and her 
traditional emphasis on education in the best sense. The ancient 
liberal arts emphasis on the discipline of the mind and spirit of 
man is still pretty close to the essential aims and purposes of the 
so-called “Christian” institution of higher learning. 

Of course catalogues may be a doubtful basis on which to make 
an evaluation of an institution’s work, but why not? How else is 
an outsider to get any good idea of the kind of work to be ex- 
pected in a school but from its published claims? Does it not 
appeal to the general public and prospective students largely on 
the basis of its catalogue assertions? How else is a stranger to be 
informed unless there is some degree of confidence in its official 
bulletins? 

The system suggested here is not to be regarded as a panacea 
for all the academic ills that prevail in this particular area of 
the curriculum of the church-college. It is an honest effort in 
the direction of a real departmental set-up that combines sound 
educational policy with intellectual respectability and religious 
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integrity. It grows largely out of many years of varied teaching 
experience in trying to attain to some such status as herein de- 
scribed—not that we have yet fully attained the goal, but we 
press on with courage and the assurance that it can be done, 
given the right sort of academic competence and administrative 
cooperation. 

We do not particularly want regimentation in the religious 
instructional work of our Protestant colleges, any more than in 
other phases of their work, but it is about time that we realized 
the need of considerable improvement in the presentation of the 
claims of religion to our college and university students. It is 
time we were doing something positive and constructive about it 
in our church-related institutions at least. The near-confusion 
in the picture of the religious educational work in Protestant 
schools is perhaps well illustrated by Mason Crum’s recent study 
of twelve selected universities, the prefatory report of which was 
in the Summer 1949 issue of College and Church. One might 
also hazard the guess that the picture of the religious program at 
Notre Dame by William T. Craddick in the Spring 1949 issue 
of the same journal is much more nearly what one would expect 
in Catholic schools generally. 

Something more generally known and recognized particularly 
as Christian religious education in the Protestant schools of the 
nation is surely a desirable goal. The very terms Christian edu- 
cation and religious education should be brought down to earth 
with some such recognizable quality as enrichment and illumina- 
tion of mind and spirit, and should have equal weight and 
meaning whether in Maine or Michigan or Missouri, and from 
California to the Carolinas. If it seems like an ambitious under- 
taking, it is no less than an integral part of the total impact of 
Protestant religious education on our American way of life. It is 
ambitious and comprehensive in scope; it could not afford to be 
any less, but the departmental set-up here proposed is not to be 
regarded as final. It is believed to be workable and adaptable to 
varying conditions in widely separate localities, and some phases 
of it are actually in practice now in some schools. 

The situation in mind here is that of a school of about 500-1000 
student enrollment, with two or three full-time instructors; one 
of whom should be specially trained in the Biblical field, one in 
the Theological, and another in the Practical or Religious Educa- 
tion area. Such a division of interests would assure a proper 
balance in the offerings and in the provision for major and minor 
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studies, For smaller or larger schools, the necessary adjustment 
can be made by holding to basic principles while varying the 
offerings and personnel of the Department. It is believed that 
even a smaller junior college or a much larger university could 
do the same by making whatever changes were necessary for its 
special needs. Again, we insist that we do not want regimenta- 
tion but something more of uniformity in educational principle 
and in actual procedure. 

The graduation requirement in this field is a variable matter 
in different schools, with the normal requirement about six 
semester-hours credit in the majority of cases. We assume that 
the church-related college or university will require a certain 
amount of academic study of religion for graduation—this is not 
the place to argue that question. It is interesting to note in the 
description of the instructional work at Notre Dame, mentioned 
above, that the total requirement is twelve semester-hours, with 
classes two hours per week through each of the first three years. 
This is not unlike the early days of our Protestant colleges, with 
their requirement of some kind of course in religion in each of 
the four years of college work. From that extreme, we have now 
swung back to the minimum of about one year of such study, and 
that usually for freshmen or sophomores. The general idea today 
seems to be to put it in the early years, where course offerings 
are already extremely limited, and let the student get it over 
with as soon as possible, and the majority of them do just that! 
It is strangely like having to take a dose of bad medicine, the 
sooner it is done the better for all concerned—and then we won- 
der at the quality of the graduates we turn out! The teaching 
of religion is far too important academically and religiously to be 
thrust so near the borderline of meaningless curriculum require- 
ments for the immature minds of underclassmen. 

The six semester-hour requirement in religion is perhaps suffi- 
cient, but it need not be in a specified course or in a fixed year’s 
program. There may be some elements of choice and elasticity 
about it. The ideal situation seems to be to divide the require- 
ment so that part of it might be taken in the first or second year, 
and the remainder in the last two years, and in each case allow 
the student the choice of both time and course. Such liberty 
would go far toward relieving the situation of the opprobrium 
that so often goes with a required course in any unpopular sub- 
ject. By spreading it out as indicated, the student would have 
more time for the assimilation and appreciation of the ideas and 
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values encountered, something not always possible when crowded 
into a fixed course or year. It might also enable him to discover 
new insights and meanings in religion, and leave the instructor 
a larger degree of liberty of interpretation and application of 
spiritual values. 

The total number of courses in the Department will depend on 
such factors as student enrollment, graduation requirement, — 
number of instructors, demand for offerings, et cetera. The 
numbering system is purely arbitrary and may be fitted into any 
existing scheme. All courses suggested are complete units of 
work, comprising a semester or quarter each, with the appropri- 
ate number of credit hours or points. Titles given here are 
intended to suggest the broader limits of the courses implied 
rather than exactly defined statements, and qualified instructors 
will have little difficulty with desirable titles and contents, or 
materials for their particular situations. For purposes of con- 
venience and simplicity of administration the details of the 
Department are described in two divisions: 


I. Lower Division: 


1. Introduction to the English Bible—what the Bible is, how it 
was written and handed down, the historical setting of events 
and characters, the English translations and selected parts for 
special literary emphasis and religious value. 


2. Introduction to the Christian Religion—the basic tenets of 
Christian faith and belief as developed in Biblical history, Chris- 
tian tradition, and Protestant theology. 

3. Old Testament Life and Literature. 

4. New Testament Life and Literature. 


These last two need not be advanced “Introduction” courses in 
the theological seminary sense of the term, but studies on the 
college level of the life and religion and literature of the ancient 
Hebrews and the early Christians respectively. If these begin- 
ning courses seem inclined strongly toward the Biblical tradition, 
it is because we are convinced that it is still the most natural ap- 
proach to the study of religion in our American way of life. 
These basic courses are designed especially for freshmen and 
sophomores, who usually have little or no background for the 
intelligent study of religion on the college level, and they must 
all be handled with simplicity and orderliness so that immature 
minds can grasp and thrive on the fare offered. 
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It might even be better to restrict these studies to the sopho- 
more year, allowing the freshmen a whole year in which to make 
the necessary transition and adjustment to college life from high 
school experience. The year of additional maturity for these 
men and women would enable them to enter into the academic 
study of religion with a higher degree of appreciation of its 
intellectual nature and historical content. 

The courses in this division are limited in number because 
these first years of college are usually crowded with required 
work and leave little room for any choice of electives. Juniors 
and seniors would not be allowed to take these courses, so that 
a more homogeneous atmosphere might prevail among the 
lowerclassmen in their initial studies. Only one course in the 
division would be required of all students, and little more than 
one be normally permitted. The added maturity of upper divi- 
sion students would compensate for their omission of other in- 
troductory courses. 


II. Upper Division: 


5. The Literature of the English Bible. 
6. Biblical History and Archaeology. 
7. The Theory and Practice of Christian Education. 
8. The Mission and Program of the Christian Church. 
9. The Life and Religion of Jesus. 
10. The Life and Religion of Paul. 
11. The Religion of the Hebrew Prophets. 
12. The Wisdom and Poetic Literature of the Old Testament. 
13. Introduction to the History of Religion. 
14. The Religions of the World. 
15. Modern Religious Cults and Movements. 
16. The Church in American Life. 
17. Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. 
18. Introduction to Christian Theology. 
19. The History of the Christian Church. 
20. The History of the Denomination (supporting the institu- 
tion). 
Several of the latter courses may or may not be thought neces- 
sary, depending on the needs of the school and the interests of 
the instructional staff, but we include them for the sake of com- 
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pleteness. The last course named does seem to be a desirable and 
thoroughly justifiable complement to the Department in any de- 
nominational school. 

All the courses in this division are designed for juniors and 
seniors, and should be of such character and content as to chal- 
lenge intellectual interest and stimulate religious thought and 
action. They may be either beginning or completion courses for 
all upper classmen and transfer students, desiring to fulfill grad- 
uation requirements, or be taken as continuation of major or 
minor studies in this or other Departments. Only one or two 
of these courses would normally be required for graduation, plus 
the one in the lower division, but the possible free electives here 
should be generous and varied. Here is where the real instruc- 
tional work in religion is done in the church school! And much 
of the success of the venture will depend on the attractiveness of 
the offerings, the competence of the instructional staff, and the 
favor of the administration behind it all, the very things that 
make for the success or failure of any other department in the 
institution and for the academic salvation of the whole. 

One other important consideration in this immediate connec- 
tion is the integration of these courses of study with the work of 
other departments, especially in the provision for major and 
minor studies. For instance, No. 5 might well be considered in- 
clusive in an English major; No. 7 in an Education major; Nos. 6, 
13, 19 in a History major; Nos. 12, 17 in a Philosophy major. 
Wherever there is related work in other departments, they might 
be accepted toward a major in religion also. Where there is any 
correlation of work or integration of programs of study possible 
in the whole curriculum, it should be effected, for the whole 
cause of liberal arts education will be advanced by that much, 
and so will the cause of Christian religious instruction. 

Pre-theological students need not be especially encouraged to 
major in this Department, unless they wish, because of their 
broader cultural needs and graduate studies to follow, but many 
of them will concentrate here regardless of advice and adequate 
provision must be made for them. Non-theological students may 
be encouraged to major in religion, as far as they wish, for the 
church of today is greatly concerned with her laity, that it be 
intelligently informed and trained for the wider services of her 
expanding programs. Not all of our students will go to theologi- 
cal seminary, but they will be laymen of some kind and this 
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important factor can no longer be ignored in our growing pro- 
grams of Christian education. 

If the theological seminaries themselves fear encroachment on 
their own sacred grounds by the nature and breadth of the offer- 
ings suggested here, let them better consider whether or not they 
want our graduates coming to them well trained in all other 
fields of study but utterly deficient just where they are expected 
to specialize! It is not so with other professional schools and 
their choice of pre-professional studies—take note of what the 
medical colleges require of pre-medical students in undergradu- 
ate work, and consider its implication here. Surely the theologi- 
cal pattern of training for the Christian ministry does not differ 
so radically from all other professions as to warrant any lower 
standards for her candidates. 

Perhaps some may fear that this kind of a Department of 
Religion in a church college may result in a sort of “Bible col- 
lege” situation, which is not in very good academic or intellectual 
repute in some sections of the country at present. If this fear 
has any justification at all, it is probably due to the timidity of 
the administration or the lack of understanding and capacity for 
doing the job on the part of the instructors concerned. Men well 
trained in the historical method of study and in the philosophical 
approach to religion, as in the work of our better graduate schools 
of religion today, should have little difficulty in doing the job 
respectably in some such way as herein suggested. 

Religion can be taught on the undergraduate level successfully. 
Our church-related colleges and universities must do it. Other- 
wise they may as well get out of the business of education and 
let the state have it. 


“Teaching is a painful, continual, difficult work to be done by 
kindness, by watching, by warning, by precept and by praise, 
but above all—by example.” Ruskin. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF OUR AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM: 
AN ABSTRACT* 


The controversy over private education in the United States 
is not a religious issue, although proponents of state and federal 
control of education “are confusing the issue by dragging in the 
red herring of the question of separation of church and state,” 
the Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president of Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, declared (February 7) in a Te Deum lecture in Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

“The main educational question today is a question of legal 
and civil rights,” Father Reinert stated. “It’s a fact that tens of 
thousands of adult Americans have come to identify American 
education and even American democracy with the public school 
system. This means that private schools exist by toleration, not 
by right.” 

That attitude is wrong, declared Father Reinert, who is also 
professor of education at Saint Louis University and holds a Ph.D. 
in education from the University of Chicago. 

“First of all, the basic philosophy behind our whole American 
school system demands the right of private education,” he said. 
“All over America there are children whose parents prefer to 
have their talents and abilities developed in a school under pri- 
vate administration. There are thousands of tax-paying Amer- 
ican citizens, Catholic as well as non-Catholic, who are of the 
opinion that their children’s talents and abilities will best be 
trained in an educational atmosphere where teaching concerning 
their religious beliefs is harmonized and synchronized with 
teaching about languages and history and the sciences. 

“John Dewey is no great champion of private education, but 
taking the definition of Dewey himself that education is prepara- 
tion for life, these parents prefer a school which prepares their 
child for his complete life—physical, intellectual, moral, and 
religious.” 

Father Reinert called attention to the fact that, for the first 
seven years of this country’s existence, every school in the land 
was a private school, most of them under religious auspices. “Do 
we wish now to say that all this was a horrible mistake, that we 
citizens of the 20th century know better what America stands 
for than the founding fathers themselves? 

“When seventy years after the founding of the republic, the 
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first public schools came into being, no proponent of these public 
schools ever dreamed that this was a movement intended some- 
day completely to replace and obliterate private education. His- 
torically the idea that America might fare quite well with only 
public education is a very, very young idea, and those who pro- 
pose it look absurd when they appeal to American history for 
support.” 

Warning of the fate which befell Germany when state control 
of education was enforced, Father Reinert pointed out that “the 
Nazi state moved in on private education presumably to support 
it, to improve it, to spread its benefits more widely among the 
citizenry. But in a remarkably short time teachers in German 
schools awoke to find that they had lost their academic freedom— 
they were servants, slaves of the state. The danger is exactly the 
same in America. 

“What would you fathers and mothers think if I told you that 
you were losing one of your most fundamental rights?” Father 
Reinert asked his Sioux City audience. “That’s precisely what 
will happen without private education in this country. Almost 
without exception the people who today are advocating exclusive 
public education down deep in their hearts deny a principle which 
is not only based on the soundest logic but which was clearly 
enunciated by the U. S. Supreme Court in its decision concerning 
the 1922 Oregon Act. The Court clearly stated, ‘The child is not 
the mere creature of the state.’ It is the parents, not the state, 
who have both the right and the duty to educate their children. 

“Inevitably, it seems, the advocates of exclusive public educa- 
tion forget that it is the state’s duty merely to cooperate with the 
family in education; instead, they are always urging the govern- 
ment to step in and tell parents what and how and when and 
where their children may or may not be taught.” 

Another argument for private education, Father Reinert said, 
“hits us in a very vulnerable spot—the pocketbook. The esti- 
mated cost of Catholic education in the entire country is 200 
million dollars. The total Catholic school property is worth over 
a billion dollars. Add to this capital and operating costs the 
thousands of non-Catholic private schools throughout the coun- 
try. It soon becomes clear that from this very practical view- 
point alone, America needs private education for financial rea- 
sons—to stop it would place a burden on the state and federal 


governments that they could never bear. 
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“And even if they could, where would the necessary teachers 
come from? There is already a serious shortage of teachers— 
but in the case of Catholic schools alone who would replace the 
60,000 nuns teaching in the 8,000 Catholic grade schools (two 
million pupils), the 25,000 nuns and brothers teaching in the 
2,000 Catholic high schools (475,000 pupils), and the hundreds of 
nuns, brothers, and priests teaching in the 300 Catholic colleges 
and universities?” 

The American system of competition has kept the American 
educational system, just as it has business, in top condition, 
Father Reinert pointed out. He quoted Henry Ford II in his De- 
cember, 1948, address to the Yale University Alumni when he 
said, “I don’t think an educational system depending upon the 
State with a capital ‘S’ would be worth what we would pay for 
it. It would suffer from all the faults of every monopoly. It 
would grow fat and unimaginative. It would continually take 
the easy way.” 

Defenders of private education are not opposed to public edu- 
cation, Father Reinert explained. “We want excellent, high- 
grade public schools, but the fact that public schools are splendid 
is due largely to the fact that there has always been strong com- 
petition from privately-supported schools at all level. 

Father Reinert emphasized that he was making a clearcut dis- 
tinction between private education in general and education un- 
der religious or denominational auspices. The reason for this, 
he said, is because “today enemies of all private education are 
winning friends for monopolistic public education by convincing 
them that this is a religious issue. On the contrary, it is a con- 
troversy between the advocates of exclusive publicly-controlled 
government schools on one side and advocates of privately-con- 
trolled independent schools on the other. 

“Americans must be made to see that the attack therefore is 
not against those who are accused of ignoring the principle of 
church and state. The attack is against our fundamental demo- 
cratic principles, against the very sources of the intellectual 
freedom and the blessings which we enjoy as Americans.” 

Granting the need for private education in America, Father 
Reinert said, it will still have a difficult fight for survival “unless 
certain extremely radical changes take place. 

“First of all, private schools will not survive unless we do a 
better job of selling private education to the political, industrial, 
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and commercial leaders of this country. Isn’t it true that most 
sound-thinking business men fear for the survival of private 
enterprise in this country? They fear the loss of private initiative 
that was once America’s greatest asset. They fear the encroach- 
ments of the welfare state into our economic life. They fear the 
submersion of the individual in the wake of growing government 
monopoly. What these men have not been made to see is that 
this attack on private education is just another phase of this 
whole national picture. 

“After all, isn’t private enterprise in education the essential 
base and bulwark of private enterprise in business and every 
other phase of American life? If freedom in education goes, how 
long will freedom in business last? 

“Private education will almost certainly disappear in America 
unless it receives much better financial support. This is partic- 
ularly true of private colleges and universities. The Association 
of American Universities recently made a study which revealed 
that the majority of private institutions of higher education are 
going into the red this present year. 

“Tuition fees, which never pay more than about one-half the 
expenditures of a college or university, are already so high that 
many qualified students cannot afford a college education. Sup- 
port from taxes is out of the question, so private schools must 
rely on income from endowment and from gifts. 

“Unfortunately, most private colleges have very meager endow- 
ment. And although in terms of actual dollars, the amounts 
given to colleges have been slightly greater than they were ten 
or twenty years ago, still inflation and increased operating costs 
have reduced the effectiveness of these gifts to one-half what it 
was before. 

“Private institutions will not long be able to provide strong 
competition for the tax-supported schools whose assured income 
guarantees higher salaries and superior buildings, and labora- 
tories. Eventually public institutions will attract the best facul- 
ties and students and thus render private education weak and 
sick and ineffective. America needs private education desper- 
ately but to keep it, Americans will have to support it far more 
generously than they are doing at present.” 
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IN THE CHAPEL 
Doust: “... Spirit of Health or Goblin Damned?” 


RALPH CANDLER JOHN, 
William Fraser McDowell Professor of Religion, 
American University 


Hamlet is morose in the memory of recent happenings. His 
father, the beloved King of Denmark, has been assassinated, and 
the assassin himself has incestuously stolen the virtue of his 
mother. The young prince is at a loss to know which act is the 
worst. Indeed, the hours are heavy upon him, as he whiles about 
the revelry-ridden court and broods over the hand that life has 
dealt him. 

Into the depths of this bleak despondency comes word from 
two sentries that a strange appearance had confronted them the 
previous night, just past the hour of twelve. And this shadowy 
presence bore striking resemblance, so they said, to the good king, 
Hamlet’s sire, so lately snatched away by the murderous talons 
of treachery. 

The next night Hamlet joins the vigil. At the expected hour 
there was an ominous rumbling, and once again the spectre con- 
fronted mortal eyes. This youth’s expectation had outrun his 
preparation. He was overwhelmed by what he beheld. “Angles 
and ministers of grace defend us!” he exclaimed. Then he ex- 
citedly made this query: “Be thou spirit of health or goblin 
damned... .!” Are you here, he inquires, to work us weal or 
to work us woe. 

There is a phantom, just as real as Hamlet’s, which is as native 
to university campuses as ivied walls and academic processions. 
It has haunted generations of students, now increasing petty 
anxieties into consuming fears and, then again, plunging hopes 
into the cold waters of cynicism. Strangely enough, there are 
those who have acclaimed it as a friend, as one who has pulled 
back the curtains of obscurity and has opened new vistas of 
understanding and insight. This phantom of the campus might 
be associated with departments of religion, or even with chapels, 
but it would be just as likely to follow an individual to his 
dormitory and there cause him, in agony of spirit, to say with 
the youthful Dane: “Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” 

Let us confront, just briefly, the fact of the presence of this 
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+ impish sprite, whose name is DOUBT, and inquire as to whether 
jhe isa“... Spirit of health or a goblin damned.” Should we 
accept him as a friend, or should we expel him as a foe. 
| There are those who see none other than the latter alternative. 
| We cannot skirt this fact. Indeed, to these the very countenance 
i of doubt is sinister. It is ugly in a sense which cannot be pro- 
4 ductive of any beauty, any loveliness, in life. 
| A good many years ago Hannah Whitehall Smith published a 
) little book bearing the title of The Secret of the Christian Life. 
‘It has gone into many editions and has become something of a 
| classic in the field of devotional literature. In this writing the 
( author has this counsel to give: “We must refuse to doubt.” This 
( affirmation is not abstracted from its context to make it seem 
/categorical. On the contrary, this terse dictum is lifted up as 
@ representative of an attitude of mind which is always to be main- 
} tained, according to this particular point of view. 
| This would seem to mean for our religious experience that if 
6 new knowledge speaks disparagingly of old understandings, we 
‘must not listen. If pioneering and objective inquiry into fron- 
4 tiers of the mind reveal an environment not native to former 
4 faiths, we must not look. If compelling enthusiasm for inspiring 
Sand novel realizations prompts to unorthodox utterances, we 
/ must not speak. No, in the presence of the spectre of doubt we 
4 must neither listen, look, nor speak. Doubt is taboo. It is a 
* “goblin damned.” 
Indeed, it may be this. But not necessarily so. Columbus had 
‘to doubt the flatness of the earth, the prevailing viewpoint of 
his day, before he affirmed its roundness. Every great religious 
7 prophet has called the state of things as they are into question, 
§ has superimposed an interrogation mark upon them, before mov- 
1 ing on to make his contribution to the spiritual and social acumen 
j of mankind. Not all doubt, to be sure, is the forerunner of dis- 
® covery. However, where there is discovery, frequently doubt— 
though maybe unexpressed—has been its harbinger. 

_ Some years ago two students entered a theological school in 
i the same class. The one recognized the responsibilities of a free 
: mind, and in the exercise of this obligation came to question 
‘ some of the established doctrines of the Church. For this he was 
seathingly criticized by his classmate. The latter’s position was 
i that he had presented himself at the portals of that citadel of 
theological learning to be told what he was to believe and to 
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be informed of the rules by which he was to live and to minister. 

The sequel to this, as the years unfolded, is interesting. The 
doubter became a distinguished minister, respected by those who 
were his colleagues and those to whom he ministered alike. He 
became a strong apologist for the things which he once held in 
question. The path of doubt, for him, led to the invincible fort- 
ress of certainty. Through doubt he came to a conviction of 
truth which no force in the world can either give or take away. 

But, alas, the erstwhile believer. And we are compelled to 
use the word erstwhile, these fifteen years later, in connection 
with his faith. He “kicked out of the Church, quite disgusted 
with it.” He became disillusioned and bitter. This was so be- 
cause he never really had a faith. He never had a faith because 
he never, as Jacob, wrestled with God. 

Tennyson, in his matchless In Memoriam, has two brief lines 
that speak volumes: 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half our creeds. 


Recognizing all the dangers that inhere in the acquaintance, and 
acknowledging the many cautions that must be exercised in our 
associations with this shade—who sometimes has an uncanny 
capacity for persecution—the phantom of doubt must be toler- 
ated, even welcomed, on our campus. He will be with us so long 
as our students and faculty are thinking creatively, so long as 
they are aspiring to a dynamic and meaningful faith. Though 
we must be vigilant of his activities, he may make an invaluable 
contribution to our lives. 

Glance back for a moment now into the period of the Judges 
in the annals of Old Testament history. At one juncture the 
record says that “For forty years the land lay in safety.” This 
was an unusual respite for these ancient Hebrews. They were 
almost constantly the victims of marauding Bedouin bands. And 
even this reprieve of four decades was destined for terminus. 
The Midianites once more bestirred themselves. Time and again 
they came in carrying away cattle, much of the fruit of the har- 
vest, and even some of the people. Morale came to be very low. 

One day a man named Gideon was threshing in his father’s 
barns. His heart was not in his work. Why should it be? Last 
year, and the year before that, he had worked as a slave at the 
task, only to have the Midianites sweep down and steal all the 
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| winnowed grain. Why should he toil so terribly for these thieves? 
| However, Gideon is startled by a presence on the threshing 

floor. He lifts his eyes to behold the Angel of God standing 
‘nearby. “The Lord is with you,” says the heavenly creature. 
7 “He’s not with us,” Gideon bitterly replies, “or else these Mid- 
ianites would not ravage us as they do.” Then the angel reminds 
| of past blessings: “Remember how the Lord brought your fore- 
bears up out of the bondage of Egypt.” “Yes,” retorts Gideon, 
®& “and look what these Midianites are doing now. We had just as 
») well remained in Egypt.” “But the Lord will make you strong,” 
fi the Angel replies. Now comes the important part of this ex- 


4) change, at least from the standpoint of our theme. Gideon says 


@ to the Angel: “If I find favor with thee, pray let me have proof.” 
# Gideon doubted the word of this emissary of God. He demands 
i a credential of this messenger of the Most High. Was this blas- 
) phemy? If it were, then many of us find our place among the 
tT ungodly. 

Fortunately we do not have to speculate upon the tolerance 
7 of God in relation to Gideon’s hesitancy. The record is clear. 
| The first night he requested the privilege of laying out an oil- 
‘0 soaked sheepskin, with the stipulation that the next morning 
) both it and the ground around it be saturated with water. It 


§ was so. Even then, Gideon was not convinced. Once more he 
) would test the Angel. The next night the same procedure was 


© followed, with the understanding that the ground was to be wet 
fi and the skin dry. It was as had been requested. Now the 
8) doubter becomes a believer, the sceptic a man of faith. And a 
© mighty man of faith at that. 

' Paul enjoins us to find a reason for the faith that is in us, to 
test the spirits that move within the sanctuary of our hearts. 


!) This is an imperative for those who would make a vital religious 


= experience and integral part of their lives. 
Now, of course, this is not to make a case for those who “sit 
in the scorner’s seat, and hurl the cynic’s ban.” There are agnos- 
| tics who contend that we really can know nothing and, therefore, 
should doubt everything. Nor can justification be marshalled 
4 for those who doubt because they are intellectually and spirit- 
| ually lazy. For these doubt is “a goblin damned.” 
However, because of the limits of the human understanding, 
misgivings are always to be found in the minds of those who are 
surging ahead in the high endeavor of creative enterprises. This 
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is as true on the level of institutional relationships as on the high 
plateaus of the soul, where the Divine-human relationships reach 
their highest expression. For those living on the table-lands of 
the spirit, doubt may well be a “spirit of health” that leads ever 
onward and upward. 

Be not dismayed, then, if you feel impelled to ask with Gideon 
of God himself: “If I find favor with Thee, let me have proof?” 
Our Creator and Redeemer is patient with our faltering faith, 
tolerant of our slowness to perceive. And it is given to him to 
take that which may seem to have the characteristics of a scourge 
and turn it into a blessing. 

Honestly face this question, then. Is doubt for you “a goblin 
damned?” Do not deceive yourselves about it. This may be so. 
Or is it a “spirit of health” in the presence of which you move 
from strength to strength. My hope is that in your experience 
of value and truth—in your experience of God himself—it is the 
latter. 


“A new degree of intellectual power seems cheap at any price.” 
Emerson. 


“What the faculty have to cultivate is activity in the presence 
of knowledge. What the students have to learn is activity in the 
presence of knowledge.” A.rreD NorTH WHITEHEAD, Essays in 
Science and Philosophy. 


“The most urgent problem of the present day is to give hu- 
mane direction to technical subjects now socially necessary.” 
Joun Dewey, Fortune, March, 1945, p. 10. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI, an interpretation by E. Stanley Jones, 
is a book of many values. It includes a portrait of Gandhi, the 
unfolding of India’s struggle for independence and Gandhi’s in- 
spired and inspiring leadership of it. But for Christians the most 
sobering value is the revelation of how Gandhi, although not a 
Christian, decided to take a Christian attitude, the overcoming of 
evil with good, and of what happened—on an individual, group, 
and national scale—when he followed this course without com- 
promise. 

To the author, a world famous missionary in India during her 
seething years, the Western world is indebted for this revealing 
interpretation of one of history’s most enigmatic figures. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 1948. 


SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION, edited by Robert C. Stauffer, 
is a volume printed in celebration of the Hundredth Anniversary 
of the founding of the University of Wisconsin. “The conflict 
between the demands of narrow specialization and broad under- 
standing poses a tremendous problem for the educated man liv- 
ing in our present complex technical society. . . . The under- 
standing of science in all its major aspects, a problem as impor- 
tant to the specialist as to the layman, demands the fusion of 
many different approaches. With this in mind the History of 
Science group at the University of Wisconsin, with the generous 
support of the University’s Centennial Committee, invited a 
group of scholars to discuss aspects of the problem of science 
and civilization, one of the symposia held in celebration of the 
centennial year.” The speakers considered the problems of 
science from their own special vantage points; philosophy, his- 
tory, physical science, biological science and social science, offer 
their own special insights into the problem of the relations be- 
tween science and civilization. This volume is to be regarded as 
one contribution to a subject which merits continual and exten- 
sive cooperative study. University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1949. 


THE PSALMS, translated and interpreted in the light of He- 
brew life and worship by Elmer A. Leslie, attempts to answer the 
questions: What did the Psalms mean to the people who wrote 
them and for whom they were written? Why were they written; 
what value did they have for their own time; and what value 
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have they for us today? With scholarship, deep reverence and 
tremendous enthusiasm for his subject, the author has provided 
practical help in our understanding the Psalms and in applying 
their deeper meaning to the issues of life in our time. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 1949. 


THE MATURE MIND by H. A. Overstreet is written to give 
the author’s interpretation of how the psychological discoveries 
in our time reveal new insights into human beings. It enables 
the attentive reader to understand the values of psychology in 
terms of his own life. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York. 
1949, 


CURRICULUM PLANNING, a new book by Edward A. Krug, 
professor of education at the University of Wisconsin, came off 
the press in February. The book, “a sane, thoughtful and forward- 
looking presentation of the ways in which the schools can most 
effectively implement the values of our society,” according to the 
publishers, is one of Harper’s “Education for Living” series edited 
by H. H. Remers, Purdue University. Harper and Bros., New 
York. 


UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD OUTSIDE U.S.A., 1950 Edi- 
tion, edited by M. M. Chambers, is an excellent directory of in- 
formation about more than 2,000 institutions of higher learning 
in 82 countries. This is the first time such a complete handbook 
has been done. American Council on Education, Washington 6, 
D..C. 


“Today the main task of education and of religion alike is to 
restore men and women to the unity of their powers.” 


“A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where his influ- 
ence stops.” James Truslow Adams. 


FEE CEs - Y. 
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Students from eight foreign countries are attending Southern 
Methodist University this year on foreign student scholarships 
recently established by the Executive Committee of the Univer- 
sity Board of Trustees. The scholarships, paying full tuition, are 
awarded on the basis of scholastic achievement and student need. 


* * * * 


The students of Baldwin-Wallace College have started proceed- 
ings to bring two worthy European students to their campus 
where they will be “adopted” by the student body. The admin- 
istration officials have offered to waive tuition and fees for the 
couple; and, after their first term on the campus, the newcomers 
will be helped through part-time jobs. The general displaced 
persons problem was presented at two student assemblies, and 
immediately a drive for at least $1,800—the estimated amount 
needed for transportation and expenses for two students for one 
academic year—was launched. 


%* %* * %* 


With the dedication of its $2,500 radio studio, Lycoming College 
has inaugurated a series of bi-monthly broadcasts originating 
from the campus. Information, entertainment, keeping the pub- 
lic abreast of the college program and practical experience for 
radio speech students are the primary aims of the project. 

* * %* * 


Milwaukee-Downer College will expand its program in religion 
to include a new program preparing young women for church 
positions. President Lucia R. Briggs has announced that the new 
course will go into effect next semester (Sept. 1950). 

One of the few undergraduate schools to offer this training, 
Milwaukee-Downer will introduce special lectures and directed 
field work in local churches. The course will be built around a 
liberal arts core, permitting a threefold major in religion, psy- 
chology and sociology, leading to the bachelor of arts degree. 

It will prepare students for beginning work in such positions 
as director of religious education, pastor’s assistant, church social 
worker, missionary, parish visitor, publicist on church council, 
journal or denominational board, and for later graduate study. 
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The University of Wisconsin has added to its curriculum a 
course entitled “Contemporary Trends.” The course is open as 
an elective to all University seniors and offers a probing exam- 
ination of the interaction between science and traditional po- 
litical, economic and social behavior. It is the study of many 
social advances and problems which stem from this interaction. 
“The program is designed to encourage awareness on the part 
of the student of problems created by the era and of his obliga- 
tions as a citizen to these problems.” 


* * * * 


For the past three years the Texas Wesleyan College Methodist 
Student Movement and Baptist Student Union have sponsored a 
joint banquet, in an effort to further cooperation between the 
two largest religious organizations on the campus. The church 
groups alternate in planning and staging the annual affair. 


* * %* * 


Lewis and Clark College was founded not only to provide ex- 
cellent academic training, but also to develop those qualities of 
culture, maturity, integrity and Christian faith which are so 
much needed in a world frustrated by selfish and secular men. 
“It is our belief that man’s heart and spirit should be educated 
as well as his mind and his hands.” 


* * ok 3 


The School of Religion of the University of Southern California 
is bringing to its 1950 summer session, June 6 to August 4, two 
specialists whose courses should prove of particular interest to 
men preparing for the ministry or desiring refresher courses. 

Special courses to prepare student work directors for Wesley 
Foundations and similar responsibilities will be presented by 
Reverend Herman N. Beimfohr, Southern California-Arizona 
Methodist Conference director of Wesley Foundations. 

Dr. L. Harold DeWolf, professor of Systematic Theology, Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, who is to serve as an Ex- 
change Professor at U.S.C. will offer a course on “Theological 
Trends in America,” a seminar for graduate students, and one on 
“Religion in the Modern Mind” for undergraduates. Dr. DeWolf 
is the author of The Religious Revolt Against Reason, one of the 
current year’s most significant religious books. 


